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OF BROTHERHOOD WQXHE sole meaning of Life is to serve humanity by contributing to the 


eo estab lishment of the Kingdom of God, which can be done only by 


AMONG MEN the recognition and profession of the truth by every man.—ZLé 
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THE COMMONS. 


W oi SUM MER BOARD 


WHEN YOU CAN QWN A 2? 
SUMMER HOME e 


The Great Thing is to tind a place easily reached 
by a short sail at moderate fare. Then you 


want to be sure of LOW=PRICED LOTS. 


A pretty place, good air, good water, good people, and 
if you can add to that, good boating, good fishing, good 
sailing, and in the season, good hunting, coupled with easy 
access to the city and to all the necessaries of civilization, 
then you have the ideal place for your summer cottage. 

Such a place is waiting for you at 


MACATAWA PARK 


MICHIGAN 


One night’s ride by boat from Chicago. Address for 
particulars, 
THE MACATAWA PARK COMPANY, 
HOLLAND, MICH. 


When you write for or purchase things advertised or referred to in these columns, mention THE COMMONS. 
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“BEHOLD | STAND AT THE DOOR AND KNOCK.” 
(BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY.] 


“ Behold, I stand at the door and knock, 

And you will not let me in. . 

You know that the money-changers stand 
Barring my temple gate, 

Grasping my gold with greedy hand, 
While my starving people wait. 

I hear the tumult and din, 
I beat at the iron lock, 

Behold I stand at the door and knock. 
And they will not let me in. 


** Behold 1 stand at the door and knock, 
But no one seems to hear, 
Will you list to the clamoring crowd? 
The ominous, countless beat, 
Growing louder, and yet more loud, 
Ot the people’s bleeding feet? 
They will burst with an earthquake shock 
The doors—they are coming near! 
The starving have no fear, 
They will not stand at the door and Knock. 


* Behold I stand at my door and knock, 
There are angel choirs inside, 
And vaulted roofs and poems in stone, 
And carpeted aisles and pew, 
And warmth and beauty and light have shone 
So long for the chosen few! 


* Task that the gates be opened wide— 
These starving poor are my flock, 
They stand in the tempest and cold outside, 
And yet for these have I lived and died, 
Who each day on their crosses are crucified; 
And behold, I stand at thedoor and knock.” 


TO ST. FRANCIS OF ASSIS), 


Dear Francis, did Assisi’s burghers frown, 

And did the women look askance and chiue, 

Because thou tookest for thy chosen bride 

Lorn Poverty, thrice-shunned of all the town? 

Was it thy pleasure thus to thrust aside? 

What wonder, then, that all the world deride 

To see thee wedded in a beggar’s gown. 

They little knew that from thine emptied life 

Giotto and Cimabue would draw the power 

To bring forth Art, nor that thy hymns when rife 

Would sow the seed for Dante’s splendid flower. 

Nay, Poverty, I wot that never wife 

Brought to her own true lord such priceless dower. 
—Ernest H. Crosby in The-New Order, 


SOUTH PARK SETTLEMENT. 


Characteristic Work in a San Francisco 


Neighborhood. 


Common English Speech a Facilitating Factor— 
Adult Co-operation from the Neighborhood. 


[BY FANNIE W. M’LEAN.] 

The home of the South Park Settlement, of San 
Francisco, has passed through the chequered 
history common to many settlement residences: 
first it was a beautiful and spacious family home; 











SOUTH PARK SETTLEMENT, 
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then a tenement house, and now a settlement or 
neighborhood home, which unites the gracious 
spirit of family life once dwelling there with the 
friendly neighborliness that followed. 

The San Francisco Settlement Association was 
formed in April, 1894, and a settlement opened 
at 15 South Park in the following January. South 
Park is a small square south-west from Rincon 
Hill, forming what in the memory of many San 
Franciscans was a fashionable residence quarter. 
The park itself is oval-shaped, with a roadway 
surrounding it having entrances at the four ends, 
and with houses on all sides. The settlement is, 
therefore, admirably located, removed thus from 
the large business streets,and yet in their very 
midst. It is atthe peaceful heart of things, and 
endeavors to live up to the idea of sunlight and 
warmth, of freedom and open hospitality, suggested 
by the little park it looks out upon. 

South Park forms alittle community the families 
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people of South Park and of the streets in the 
vicinity are principally working people; they are 
native-born Americans, Irish, and Germans, for 
the most part, and the fact that they are altogether 
English speaking distinguishes this neighborhood 
from the corresponding north side of the city, 
where the population is foreign and non-English 
speaking. This fact also renders easy and: natural 
the many social gatherings, lectures, concerts, and 
entertainments, which form so important a part of 
the South Park Settlement life. 

The South Park clubs, classes, and library, are 
similar in their workings to those of other set- 
tlements familiar to all. As in Hull House, for 
instance, these are largely in the charge of non- 
resident workers, as South Park is exceedingly 
accessible from other parts of the city. Thus the 
resident workers are enabled to reserve their 
time and energy for the distinctive neighboring 
element of settlement life. 








INTERIOR OF SOUTH PARK SETTLEMENT. 


of which vary greatly in their conditions of life. 
The families of the prosperous business man, of 
the poor but steadily employed workingman, and 
families verging upon destitution—all dwell as 
neighbors in the small area of the park. 

Close to South Park is Third street, a street of 
small stores aud an important thoroughfare of the 
south side of the city. Not far distant is the water 
front, bringing into the neighborhood of the settle- 
ment the usual industries found along the water- 
side. A few blocks away are the stations of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company. A flouring 
mill, two wine-vaults, marble works, gas and 
electric works, form other industries in the neigh- 
borhood. 

AN ENGLISH SPEAKING NEIGHBORHOOD. 


The dwelling-houses are the characteristic one 
aod two story frame buildings of the west. The 





Although this is known as a Social Settlement, 
and not as a University or College Settlement, the 
proximity to San Francisco of the two great 
universities, the State University at Berkeley, and 
Stanford at Palo Alto, brings to the settlement the 
inspiration of university life and the practical help 
of members of the teaching and student corps. 
The President, Vice-President, and one other 
member of the settlement council are members of 
the university faculties, and several others are 
alumni. 


ADULT NEIGHBORHOOD CO-OPERATION. 


The settlement has also been particularly happy 
from the first in securing the co-operation of the 
adults of the neighborhood in various settlement 
activities, and in opportunities to identify itself 
with municipal movements. The Men’s Political 
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Economy club is engaged in the study and discus- 
sion of current economic and political questions, 
especially those of money and of the relations 
between labor and capital. Open meetings have 
been conducted under their auspices at which 
there were debates on subjects of immediate 
national or municipal importance. 

The present settlement family consists of five 
residents:—Mrs. M. C. Schermerhorn, Resident-in- 
charge; Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Searle, Miss Claire 
Perry, and Miss Mary Very, who has been a 
resident at Denison House and at Dorothea House, 
in Boston. 


We who are interested in the South Park settle- 


ment ask that it be not forgotten by our co-workers 
in the eastern settlements, and hope that they may 
from time to time send visitors and residents to the 
San Francisco house. It is open to both men and 
women residents. A settlement with the environ- 
ments and with the climatic conditions peculiar to 
a city of the extreme West can but possess a 
characteristic tone and offer new problems for 
the student, new opportunities for the practical 
worker. 


Third Annual Report. 





Just as we go to press comes the third annual re- 
port of the San Francisco Settlements Association, 
which conducts the South Park settlement. It 
breathes the genuine “settlement spirit ” in a high 
ideal of social democracy. “To reduce to terms of 
action along social lines,” says the report of the 
residents, “the democratic ideal to which our 
country is pledged, has been one of the aims of our 
settlement. For we believe that only through 
social intercourse of an informal and friendly na- 
ture can come the better understanding that leads 
to mutual helpfulness.” 


COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS ASSOCIATION. 


Annual Meeting at New York—Mrs. Caroline Will- 
iamson Montgomery Elected President. 


The annual meeting of the College Settlements 
Association was held in New York City May 8. 
Electors were present from Wellesley, Smith, 
Vassar, Bryn Mawr, Wells, Elmira, Swathmore, 
Cornell, Woman’s College of Baltimore and Bar- 
nard College, with one non-collegiate and five asso- 
ciate electors. 

Mrs. F. H. Montgomery, of Chicago, who as Miss 
Caroline Williamson has for some years served the 
association as secretary with marked success, was 
elected president for the ensuing year, together 
with the following other officers: 

Vice-president, Miss Vida D. Scudder, of Boston. 

Secretary, Miss Susan G. Walker, 1202 Eight- 
eenth street, Washington, D. C. 








Treasurer, Miss Cornelia Warren, 67 Mt. Vernon 
street, Boston. 

Fifth member of Executive committee, Mrs. 
Jean F. Spahr, of Brooklyn. 

This meeting was devoted to routine business, 
the apportionment of funds to the settlemants, etc. 
The annual reports of the several settlements will 
be presented at the fall meeting. It is probable 
that a new edition of the association’s “ Bibliogra- 
phy of Settlements” will be issued during the 
coming year. 


REMOVAL OF EPWORTH HOUSE, 





Forward Movement Settlement in Chicago Settles 
in a New Territory. 





The removal of the Epworth settlement of the 
Forward Movement in Chicago from 49 Pearce 
street, where it has been since its foundation three 
years ago, is no abandonment of the field. Into a 
better house, with a more effective location, and 














REV. DR. GEORGE W. GRAY. 


Superintendent of the Forward Movement, and of 
Epworth House. 


with unremitting zeal the settlement workers have 
gone and are now located and nearly settled at 219 
South Sangamon street. To a section between 
Kinzie, Sangamon, and Harrison streets and the 
river on the east, the Epworth settlement, as rep- 
resenting the Forward Movement, endeavors to 
minister. This section is peculiar in containing a 
very large English-speaking population, as dis- 
tinguished from the foreign congested sections 
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north and south of it, and also the bulk of the worst 
destitution of the river wards. It is about half of 
a square mile in area, and its population numbers 
easily 50,000. 

Rev. Dr. George W. Gray, superintendent of the 
Forward Movement, is devoting much time and 
energy to the study of this problem and is organiz- 
ing a system of friendly visiting in this district, to 
facilitate which he has it divided into thirty dis- 
tricts for which he is seeking visitors. About half 
are already provided. In addition to this, a large 
plan of summer outings for the children is in hand. 

The scope and outlook of the Forward Move- 
ment’s plan is well shown in the general circular, 
referred to in the last issue of THE Commons. 
Copies can be obtained of Dr. Gray at 802 Gaff 
Building, 234 La Salle street, Chicago. 


CHICAGO SETTLEMENTS MEET. 


Miss Mary McDowell Elected President of the 
Federation—Dr. Keynolds as Guest, 





The annual meeting of the Federation of Chicago 
Settlements was held at Chicago Commons May 27. 
Among the settlements represented were Hull 
House, University of Chicago settlement, Chicago 
Commons, Northwestern University settlement. 
Clybourn avenue, Epworth House and Helen 
Heath House. The date of the next meeting is 
the third Saturday in October (16th), and by invi- 
tation of Rev. Mr. Gallwey it is to be held at the 
Clybourn avenue settlement. Officers for the en- 
suing year were elected, Miss Mary E. McDowell 
of the University of Chicago settlement, being 
chosen president, and John P. Gavit, of Chicago 
Commons, secretary. Mrs. N. E. Sly, of the North- 
western University settlement, holds over as treas- 
urer. 

The feature of the evening was the presence of 
the newly appointed health officer of Chicago, Dr. 
Arthur R. Reynolds, as the guest of the Federa- 
tion. Asin his former administration of the same 
department, so now, upon his entrance upon 
another term, his attitude toward voluntary co- 
operation with the work of his office. especially 
upon the part of the settlements, was most appre- 
ciative and friendly. In the informal and conver- 
sational interview with the many residents present 
he touched upon many points of general interest, 
and some of very special concern to those residing 
in the most unsanitary districts of the city. 





John C. Huyler of New York has given a sum of 
money for the establishment of ‘a sociological sec- 
tion in the library of Syracuse University. Mr. 
Huyler is a member of the Association for Munici- 
pal Control of Public Franchises. He wishes the 
students to receive instruction that will make them 
capable citizens, and has therefore authorized 
Prof. Commons to open a course on that subject. 
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WHITTIER HOUSE THIRD REPORT. 


Features of the Settlement in the Factory District 
of Jersey City. 

Summer work is now the order of the day in 
Whittier House, Jersey City, whose third annual 
report is at hand. As in most of the settlements, 
summer weather is “atime of simple endurance.” 
But, as the report says, it is also the time of flow- 
ers, “and with these as our sesame an abundant 
entrance is afforded us in all the homes. : 
Our summer work consists of clubs, visiting, flow- 
er giving and excursions. One summer we helped 
twelve hundred people to a day’s outing.” The 
story of the kindergarten’s work is prettily told in 
the report. The newsboys’ club, of which Fred S. 
Bennett is president, seems to be one of the main- 
stays of Whittier House, and to have done much 
good among the boys. They need a simple gym- 
nasium, and are hereby referred to Westminster 
House, Buffalo, forinformation on that score. A 
dozen clubs and a score of additional classes are 
listed in the schedule of formal work. 

Upon one point at least Whittier House is to be 
commended and emulated. They do not establish 
institutions rival to those of the neighborhood. 
For religious instruction and meetings they refer 
folks to the neighboring churches. Says Miss 
Bradford, the head worker: ‘“ We are here to do 
the work the churches cannot do. Co-op- 
eration, not competition, is our creed. We are 
here to live our lives and to share them. Denom- 
inations are nothing to us. But the simplicity, 
sincerity, spotless purity and perfect sympathy of 
Christ is everything. We are here that we may 
help those about us into life, and life ‘more 
abundantly.’” 


HIRAM HOUSE YOUNGSTERS. 
Best Proof of the Hold the Cleveland Settlement 
Has on Its Neighborhood. 


No better proof could be asked of the success of 
Hiram House in gathering together the children of 
its neighborhood than the photograph which we 
reproduce from the spring circular of that settle- 
ment. The view shows a pretty group of the 
children of the settlement kindergarten and nur- 
sery. 

The old quarters of Hiram House proved too 
small for the growing work, and on April ist the 
home was moved to a rear-and-front at 183 Orange 
street, the old quarters at 141 being retained as a 
residence for men. The front part of 183 is the 
home of the women residents. There are now 10 
resident and 16 non-resident workers. 


The worse the condition of society, the more 
visionary must a true code of morality appear.— 
Herbert Spencer. 
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A SIMPLE GYMNASIUM. 


Satisfactory Results Achieved with Small Outlay as 
Shown in the Report of Westminster House, 





The satisfactory results that can be wrought with 
small expense in the way of asettlement gymnasium 
are well shown in the illustration from the report 
of Westminster House, Buffalo, reprinted in this 
issue of the Tae Commons. Such a gymnasium 
can be arranged at small cost in any room of which 
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the great cities, There is less floating population, 
and results of the work can be followed for a 
satisfactory period. The disorderliness of the boys 
has been mitigated by a system of fees for 
membership in the clubs, making it a matter of 
value to “belong.” Great gains have been made 
in winning the affection of the neighborhood, and 
the report beams with cheery feelings of hope- 
fulness. 

The feature of the report is the mention of the 











A SIMPLE GYMNASIUM. 


Attractive Room and Inexpensive Apparatus at Westminster House, Buffalo, 


the ceiling is sufficiently high. The photograph 
will be suggestive to those settlement workers 
whom the gymnasium problem has baffled. 

The report of this settlement for 1896-7 is a very 
interesting one. The settlement is at 424 Adams 
street, Buffalo, and is connected with Westminster 
Presbyterian church. It is not yet three years old, 
but a good work is reported. Westminster House 
reports itself unique in having to deal with but one 
nationality—the German. No Irish, Jewish or 
Italian problem complicates matters or illustrates 
the magnificent process of assimilation going on in 


Sunday “Children’s Hour” with its attendance of 
thirty to fifty children otherwise wild on the street. 
“Singing and an informal talk or story occupies 
the first half hour, after which three classes are 
formed according to the ages of the children, which 
range from three to twelve years. The talk or 
story is then illustrated by drawing, stick-laying 
or by use of other kindergarten materials best 
fitted forthe purpose. Thechildren are encouraged 
to talk freely of what most interests them at home 
and out of doors, and are sometimes allowed to 
select their own stories, these being confined to 
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nature-myths, Bible stories and stories of heroism.” 
We shall hope to hear at first hand from this little 
meeting in the columns of a later issue. 

Twelve hundred persons are said to come to the 
settlement weekly. 


ORANGE VALLEY SOCIAL INSTITUTE. 


Second Settlement in New Jersey Opened—Response 
of the People. 


Hitherto, so far as we know, Whittier House, 
Jersey City, has been the only settlement in New 
Jersey. It is now a pleasure to announce the 
establishment of the “Orange Valley Social Insti- 
tute ” in the hat factory district, near Orange, N. J. 
We reserve for a later issue of THE CoMMONS a 
full story of its beginning. The head worker is 
Bryant Venable, formerly a valued resident of the 
Cincinnati settlement, and the inauguration of the 
new settlement is full of promise. 

To an unusual degree the new settlement is in- 
tended to be the affair of the neighborhood; a 
“community house” of the neighborhood guild 
sort. This intention seems to have been taken in 
good faith by the neighborhood, and it is to be re- 
gretted that space is not at hand in this issue for 
the extended notice which has been received. Mr. 
Venable is as yet the only resident, but several are 
expected before fall. The Girls’ Club of Orange 
Valley has become identified with the settlement, 
and there are two adult clubs. A kindergarten has 
met with ready response; Miss Helen Edwards is 
kindergartner. The children have several clubs 
for play and study. We hope in a later issue to 
report this work more fully, possibly with illustra- 
tions. 


WORK AND HOME-MAKING, 


Key-notes of the Endeavor of Hartley House in 
Neediest New York. 


The settlement of the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, has just 
issued a descriptive pamphlet under the title of 
“Hartley House, and its Relation to the Social 
Reform Movement,” by J. G. Phelps Stokes. It is 
a clear and interesting outline of that work. The 
key-notes of this settlement’s endeavor are the 
improvement of home life thro the teaching of 
domestic economy, and the attack upon the prob- 
lem of poverty and pauperism by the giving of 
work. The settlement is located in the Fifteenth 
Assembly district, that Great American Desert in 
which a house-to-house canvass found so much 
destitution and misery. Seven classes in cooking 
are in progress, with a basis of intelligent study of 
foods, under the direction of Prof. W. O. Atwater, 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
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“a sufficient sum of money having been appropri- 
ated to the association for this work by that de- 
partment.” A demonstration bedroom is kept 
ready for teaching of proper care of that part of 
the home. There are six sewing classes, a penny 
provident bank, a branch of the Cooper Union free 
labor bureau, and a department of industrial relief 
where the system of relief by work is in practical 
operation. Another feature of the work is the five- 
cent bath, hot and cold, open to women and chil- 
dren every afternoon. 

Early in May the Neighborhood Clubs Associa- 
tion, which had been at work in West 45th street 
(in an ex-saloon formerly known by the euphonious 
and pleasing title of “The Tub of Blood”), be- 
came associated with the Settlement, and hereafter 
Hartley House will be the field of work of both 
organizations. The residence is at 413 West 46th 
street. 


TO DISCUSS SETTLEMENTS. 


Toronto Conference of Charities and Correction 
to Bave Another Session on the Subject. 





“Social Settlements” will be the topic of the 
morning session of Tuesday, July 13, at the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction, 
which meets this year, July 7-14, at Toronto, Ont. 
It is not yet thoroughly settled whether there will 
be also special section meetings on this subject, but 
depends upon the assurance of the attendance of 
settlement folk upon the conference. The speak- 
ers expected to address the settlement session are 
Percy Alden, of Mansfield House, London; Robert 
A. Woods, of South End House, Boston; Robert E. 
Ely, of the Prospect Union, Cambridge, Mass., and 
Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago. It is 
hoped that a goodly number of settlement people 
will attend. 





GLASCOW STUDENTS’ SETTLEMENT. 


Social Religious Work Carried on in the Neglected 
Part of the Scotch City, 


A file of literature sent us from the Students’ 
settlement, at 10 Possil road, Glasgow, brings the 
reports of that settlement on file up to April, 1897. 
The provocation of this work was a suggestion of 
Professor Drummond, and it extended in social 
ways the missionary and temperance activity pre- 
viously carried on at Garscube Cross. Fifteen 
students are in residence. They belong to many 
denominations and carry on many lines of work 
and study. The religious work includes a number 
of weekly services, open air meetings, etc., and 
the social work takes form in a workingmen’s 
lectures and concerts, a Woman’s club, sewing and 
cookery classes, savings bank, poor men lawyer, 
medical service, neighborhood “at homes,” ete. 
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KINDFRGARTEN AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Summer Institute to be Held in July at Chicago 
Commons, 


Of interest and value to every kindergartner and 
Sunday school teacher will be the summer insti- 
tute to be held at Chicago Commons in the last 
three weeks of July. It is increasingly felt by the 
advanced Sunday school workers that the kinder- 


YOUNGSTERS OF THE HIRAM 


garten has as much to teach to the Sunday school 
as to the methods and spirit, as to the “secular” 
schoo], and that everything in the nature of acon 
ference from the common view-point is of value. 
As was announced in the last issue of THE Com- 
MONS, the institute will be under the direction and 
under the instruction of two of the workers best- 
known and most proficient in the two spheres in 
this country, Mrs. Bertha Hofer Hegner, a gradu- 
ate of the famous Froebel-Pestalozzi Institute of Rer- 
lin, who has been since the beginning the kinder- 
gartner at the Commons, and a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Kindergarten Institute, and Miss Freder- 
ica Beard, one of the leading primary Sunday school 
workers, and a pioneer in the adaptation of kinder- 
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garten methods to the Sunday school. Her little 
book, “The Kindergarten and the Sunday School,” 
is a classic in this field. 

In the Sunday school department there will be 
courses on fundamental Bible truths, stories for the 
primary children, songs, picture work, and consid- 
eration of general exercises and order. In the 
kindergarten department there will be instruction 
and exercise in gifts, occupations, games, stories, 
songs, and in the essential matters of the program 
work and the indispensable mothers’ meetings. 
For both departments there will be instruction in 
basket weaving, wood carving and _ beginners’ 
sloyd. This has relation to the Sunday school in 
its application to church and mission industrial 





HOUSE NEIGHBORHOOD. 


classes. A week day kindergarten and a Sunday 
school class will be available for illustration and 
observation. There will be competent specialists 
in artand music. The terms are moderate, and 
with other particulars may be learned upon appli- 
cation to Mrs. John P. Gavit, 140 N. Union street. 

Much interest has been exhibited, and already 
the names booked assure full and enthusiastic 
classes. There is, however, no limit fixed to the 
number who can do this work. 


The wounds I might have healed, 
The human sorrow and smart! 
And yetit never was in my soul 
To play so illa part; 
But evil is wrought by want of thought 
As wellas want of heart.—Thomas Hocd. 
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NSIGNED editorials in this department of 
THE Commons are always written by the 
editor, and for them he alone assumes responsibil- 
ity. For utterances in signed articles only the 
writers are responsible. 





E ARE HOPING to see someone undertake 
\W in America the praiseworthy and painstak- 
ing work that Joseph Edwards has done in the 
preparation of the English Labor Annual. Such a 
compilation of all sorts of information relating to 
reform movements in this country is sadly needed. 


HE setting in of the tide of voluntary protest 
fl Rosen the uselessness of the life Sf the aver- 
age “society” person is showing itself in many 
kinds of effort taken up by the leading women of 
the large cities. A number of the best-known 
society women of New York have organized a 
society for promoting interest in the public 
schools, and a committee of the society is doing a 





very fine work in the encouragement of art in the 
schools, having undertaken to decorate every 
school with reproductions of the world’s master- 
pieces, 


ROF. HENRY DRUMMOND was in some 
Dp sense the founder of the Glasgow Students’ 
Settlement. The settlement took possession of 
and widened the work of a religious and temper- 
ance character which for a year had been in activ- 
ity, and it was at Prof. Drummond’s suggestion 
that the attempt to follow the example of Chalmers 
settlement in Edinburgh was made. Why not 
change the name of that settlement, now, and call 
it “Henry Drummond House”? 


FRANK W. CROSSLEY. 


To the social settlements of the world and to all 
who look to the same kind of activity as a method 
for the future, the life and spirit of the late Frank 
W. Crossley, of Manchester, England, whose recent 
death is reported in another column, is a perpetual 
message. In these days of dangerous popularity, 
the social settlement is narrowly escaping, if in- 
deed it does escape, the peril which has beset, and 
sadly often overcome, every great movement of 
the world—the humiliating tendency to degener- 
ate into a “fad.” Sad will be the day for the real 
work that the settlement has to do, for the real life 
that the settlement has to live, when it begins to 
see the upgrowth of a settlement Cult, a settlement 
Priesthood, a settlement Creed. 

There was no trace of this tendency in Mr. 
Crossley’s life. Before the social settlement was 
heard of, when such an action was unprecedented, 
extraordinary, this great-hearted man became pos- 
sessed of the Spirit of God, and in that outburst of 
essential communism which invariably ensues 
upon the outpouring of the Spirit, no longer “ said 
that aught of that which he possessed”—not even 
his duily life, his home, his culture—* was his 
own,” but poured it all out in an unstinted offering 
of love to God and his fellow-men. He could not 
bear that “property”—things—should separate him 
from his fellow-men, and he moved his home from 
the loveliest part of Manchester to the lowliest and 
most degraded “slum,” and there lived until he 
died. It was acostly sacrifice. There were then no 
conventions, no party enthusiasm, no body of liter- 
ature—except the abounding literature of the 
Spirit—no popular homage, no passing fashion of 
dilettante social patronage, to keep this great man 
and his devoted wife company in their sacrifice of 
social service—far from it. Alone in that desert 
of unutterable human misery and suffering, viewed 
askance by those to whom their sacrifice was a 
meaningless extravagance of fanatical infatuation, 
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not understood even by those to whom they minis- 
tered, these noble souls lived on serenely. 

We of the settlements need to learn of them that 
buildings are nothing, meetings are nothing, 
classes and clubs are nothing, save incidental 
means and varying temporary expressions of that 
which is everything—the spirit of Jesus Christ in 
the heart of A MAN. The miserable, selfish 
“slums ” and the miserable, selfish boulevards of 
our “ civilization” need to-day, not better domestic 
economy, not cleanliness, not thrift, not improved 
charity methods, not soup kitchens or sewing rooms, 
or any other wretched makeshift—they need, and 
they need equally, for the one is well-nigh as self- 
ish and as miserable as the other, what God saw 
that the world needed, and what God gave to the 
needy world—the best and the only gift in His 
power—the incarnation of His love, His thought, 
His heart of hearts, His Word,in A MAN, “become 
flesh, and dwelling among men.” * 





THE AMERICAN PERIL. 

In spite of the most formidable opposition, in 
which was united almost unanimously the public 
sentiment of Chicago, and which was voiced by all 
the leaders and exponents of the best public spirit, 
the infamous street-car bills, amended only in the 
direction of increasing their offensiveness, have 
passed the I]linois legislature, and have become a 
law by the signature of the governor. It isa mat- 
ter of common assertion and belief that this legis- 
lation was obtained by the direct purchase for cash 
of the votes of legislators, and the open and un- 
denied accusations of corruption have not stopped 
at the legislature. There seems to be no legal re- 
dress. This thing is becoming far too common- 
place. A good deal of exaggerated nonsense is 
talked and written about the alleged degeneration 
of public spirit and political character in this coun- 
try, but it is no exaggeration and it is high time to 
say that the welfare of this country and the per- 
petuity of its peace and of its fundamental institu- 
tions are threatened to-day, not by wild-eyed econ- 
omic fanaticism, not by erratic financial theories, not 
by indiscriminate immigration, nor by free trade, 
nor by high tariff, nor by the growth of any 
foreign religious dominion, but by the insidious 
growth and inculcation of the idea that financial 
success is the standard by which men’s actions are 
to be judged, that property is more sacred than 
human life and liberty and honor. The “anarchist” 
whom we need to fear in these days is the man 
who tramples under foot the rights of his fellow- 
men, who by the power of wealth forces his will 
upon the people in spite of their protesting help- 
lessness. Such a man, be he never so high in 
church or state or society, is to be feared and 


dreaded—and restrained. Such men and the ideas 
which they embody have been the primary cause 
of the downfall of the great nations of the past. 





HEODORE ROOSEVELT has been making a 
T speech in which he tried to show that the 
possession of a great navy by the United States 
was one of the surest means of maintaining peace 
with the world. In the same speech he takes the 
view that war is a good thing for a nation, stimu- 
lating patriotism, inspiring “noble” sentiments 
and occasioning deeds of “ heroism.” It will occur 
to some plain people who use their brains that if 
war is a good thing, then a navy that serves to 
maintain peace must be a bad thing, and that Mr. 
Roosevelt has driven a team of horses through his 
own reasoning. To our mind the maintenance by 
this country of a large navy is an iniquity whose 
immediate penalty is visited upon those least able 
to bear it—the working people bv whose labor it 
is created and supported. War is not a good thing 
but an unspeakably horrible thing, and the “patriot- 
ism” to which it gives rise is mere sectionalism, its 
“noble” sentiments barbarous, its “heroism” the 
apotheosis of savagery. That is no true peace which 
cannot be maintained without the support of a 
mighty army, and a navy that becomes old-fash- 
ioned about as fast as it is built. That is no true 
honor or prosperity which must depend upon the 
support of a vast force of soldier and sailor idlers. 
Thank God! this nation’s greatness will never de- 
pend upon war ships or upon rifles. In the day 
when it does so depend, that greatness will have 
departed. 


-~ THE fine portrait of Count Tolstoy on the 

cover, we are indebted to The University As- 
sociation, publishers of Progress. Tolstoy is dear 
to all settlement folk as one who counted no per- 
sonal cost in his carrying out of the principles of 
social righteousness in which he believes. 








T 1S a pleasure to acknowledge the blessing that 
has come to Chicago Commons and its neigh- 
borhood through the musical ministry of Miss 
Marie R. Hofer during the past two years. What- 
ever may come of wider plans now in prospect 
concerning the music of the settlements, it is to be 
remembered that Miss Hofer first opened the way 
and set the pace that will be hard to surpass, 





T IS all very well for the press and others to 
fling gibes at Mr. Debs upon the score of his 
extensive co-operative colonization scheme. Let 
that plan seem as chimerical as it may, we have 
yet to hear of any of his conservative critics com- 
ing forth with a better plan. Something must be 
done for the millions of men who in this cuuntry 
are tramping the roads in search of work. Mr. 
Debs is one of those who appreciate the magni- 
tude of the crisis and are trying to do something 
about it. 
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CHICAGO COMMONS. 


140 North Union Street, at Milwaukee Avenue. 


(Reached by all Milwaukee avenue cable and electriccars, 
or by Grand avenue or Halsted street electric cars, gs ow 4 
at corner of Austin avenue and Halsted street, one block 
west of Union street.) 


CHICAGO COMMONS is a Social Settlement located 
on North Union street, two doors from the southwest cor- 
ner of Milwaukee avenue and the crossing of Union street 
upon Milwaukee and Austin avenues. 


Information concerning the work of Chicago Commons 
is gladly furnished to all who inquire. A four-page leaflet, 
bearing a picture of our residence, and other literature de- 
scribing the work will be mailed to any one upon applica- 
tion. Please enclose postage. 

Residence.—All inquiries with reference to terms and 
conditions of residence, permanent or temporary, should be 
addressed to GRAHAM TAYLOR, Resident Warden. 


THE COMMONS CHORUSES. 


Satisfactory Conclusion of the Year's Musical Studies 
of the Neighborhood. 


One of the strong features of the educational 
work of the Commons for the past two years has 
been the music work carried on by Miss Marie 
Ruef Hofer. Two classes, a children’s and an 
adult class, have successfully studied and made 
music thro the year for themselves and friends 
under the direction of their enthusiastic leader. The 
removal of the children’s class from the Taber- 
nacle church to the Commons emphasized the 
neighborhood character of the work, bringing in 
the children of the immediate vicinity. The adult 
chorus registered seventy voices and rendered ad- 
mirable service in two public concerts. 

Here and there the word comes back of the 
social influence of the good music which goes out 
from these classes—from the Italian mother who 
sings over her work songs without words or in 
broken attempts at English, to the teachers of the 
public schools who testify to the good results of 
the children’s work there. Often from some secluded 
play-nook of the street arise the familiar strains of 
a class song where a group of children hold “ sing- 
ing schoo] just like the teacher.” Again, as re- 


ported by one proud mother, the children hold 
concerts “ of evenings.” 

In addition to the frequent small recitals given 
by the choruses, two public concerts have been 
given, and have packed to the doors the large hall 
in the vicinity. The rows of singers, adult and 
juvenile, extending from the floor in front, graded 
up to the rear of the stage, make a beautiful sight, 
and with the singing and exercises of the children 
arouse endless pride and delight in the hearts of 
the family groups present. 

The singing of quaint part songs and folk songs 
by the adult chorus stirred the hearts and thoughts 
of many present. 

Some interesting folk lore study has been done 
in connection with the singing of folk songs—the 
children telling the fairy tales they knew, and 
some valuable investigation has been made in re- 
gard to the knowledge of stories and songs of the 
various nations. 

Altogether we of the settlement feel that the 
wide-spread possibilities of such a work as has been 
carried on by Miss Hofer at Chicago Commons are 
invaluable to the higher education of the neigh- 
borhood. 


THE DRINKING FOUNTAIN. 
Evanston Woman's Club’s Tribute to its President 
and to the Commons. 

The long-awaited drinking fountain is at last on 
hand! Not quite yet ready for use, but in sight 
and in process of availability. The Evanston 
Woman’s Club, always good friends of the Com- 
mons, collected the necessary funds, secured the 
fountain, and present it to the Commons in the 
name of the honored president of the club, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Boynton Harbert. In fact, it is the 
“Elizabeth Boynton Harbert Fountain,” and many 
thirsty folk will bless her name. The necessary 
formalities are now in process. The Illinois Hu- 
mane Society, under whose care are all the city 
fountains, has interested itself in the matter, and 
it is hoped that the water will soon be running for 
thirsty man and beast. 


COMMONS SUMMER KINDERGARTEN, 


Children to be Welcomed Back to Their Happy 
Mornings After a Week’s Vacation. 


The regular session of the Chicago Commons 
kindergarten closes June 18, and will be followed 
by a thorough cleaning of the rooms devoted to 
that use. On Monday, June 28, the summer ses- 
sion opens, and there is every reason to expect that 
the fine record of last summer will be duplicated. 
With the same self-sacrifice and abandon of all 
considerations of vacation and money that charac- 
terized the beautiful service last summer of Miss 
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Krause and Miss Day, the four trained kindergart- 
ners who this year have volunteered for this service 
come into the Great Desert of the river ward dis- 
trict without one cent of remuneration, assured: 
only of their rooms and board. Miss Anna Mc- 
Laurie, of McGregor, Iowa, will be at the head of 
the work, and will be immediately assisted by Miss 
Louise Hare, of Rockford, Ill. Miss Frain and 
Miss Strong, of Chicago, also will assist as volun- 
teers, and of the settlement residents Miss Patrick 
and Mrs. Gavit will probably serve more or less 
continuously. Itis a matter of amused conjecture 
in the settlement family whether Mrs. Hegner will 
have the courage to stay away from the work she 
so loves, in the weeks before she leaves for her 
vacation, 

It will require about fifty dollars to assure the 
expenses of the kindergarten for the summer. 
Last year the whole amount necessary was in hand 
before the kindergarten had been in session a 
week. Weare ready now to receive the gifts of 
those who love the children and can serve them in 
this way. es SE: 

COMMONS NOTES, 

——Among recent visitors to the settlement 
whose presence was mightily helpful and inspiring 
was Miss Gow, of the Woman’s University settle- 
ment in London. 

——The day nursery, for whose establishment 
and maintenance we are indebted to the Matheon 
club, is a great success. Sixteen different children 
were cared for for varying periods during the first 
month. The nursery is ministering in the best 
possible way to the real need of the neighborhood. 

——The Girls’ Progressive Club has increased 
in its interest and efficiency as a helper of the set- 
tlement, until we are looking upon it as one of the 
chief sources of our kindergarten support. A re- 
cent dramatic entertainment netted $50.00, all of 
which was turned over to the settlement for five 
kindergarten scholarships. 


WEST SIDE BUREAU. 


Good Progress of the New Branch of the Bureau of 
Associated Charities. 


One of the achievements of the winter in whieh Hull 
House, Epworth House and Chicago Commons have ocea- 
sion to be grateful is the successful establishment of the 
West Side District of the Bureau of Associated Charities, 
The three settlements rallied such co-operation as they 
could for their respective wards—the 19th, 18th and 7th— 
and the representatives of some of the churches and clubs 
centering in the Eleventh ward, together with a very strong 
and helpful reinforcement of Oak Park and River Forest 
folks joined their stout hearts and friendly hands;—and the 
long-needed center for co-operative and intelligent charity 
work among the 120,000 neediest and densest people in Chi- 
cago became a fact. Walter Vose Gulick, one of the 
residents of the Commons, was chosen agent, and with 
much effective volunteer co-operation inaugurated its wide 
and wise work, 

Its plans for summer philanthropy are noteworthy for the 
delightfully personal e.ement introduced into the life of 
both helped and helper. 

An effort is making to interest the helpers in the person- 
ality of the people aided, and to distinguish between the 
merely shiftless and incompetent and those who would do 
well if they had the chance. A number of fresh.air excur- 
sionsare planned, and on June 21 is to be held a meeting at 
which some prominent workers among the poor are to 
speak and to arouse interest in the matter of summer phil- 
anthropies. Provident savings enterprises are in view, and 
7 — of a central west side workshop will be con- 
sidered, 
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As THE Commons kindergarten children awaited 
the special street cars chartered to transport them 
to Oak Park they attracted the attention of passers- 
by on Madison street to a curious extent. Men 
and women of all classes stopped and looked at 
them intently, many of them a long while in si- 
lence, a few inquiring as to who they were and 
where we were taking them. One roughly dressed 
man, who looked hardly used by the world, mur- 
mured to himself as he moved off after gazing 
intently in silence for some time, “ Well, some- 
body’s good.” 


Sarp one of the little girls to another, “ We are 
going to pick flowers.” “ No,” sadly rejoined the 
other, “the man won’t leave us.” “But,” tri- 
umphantly shouted the first, pointing at Professor 
Taylor, who in the eyes of the children of the Com- 
mons neighborhood embodies the authority of the 
Czar and the virtues of George Washington, 
“that man will leave us.” And if our 
readers could have seen the very life of child- 
hood spring up afresh in its beauty at this brief 
breath of freedom on the grass, under the trees in 
sight of pastured cows and horses, on the straw 
ride and about the picnic-lunch-circles in the or- 
chard, they each and every one would want to be 
“the man who would leave them” free once in a 
while. “ But,” added the veteran teacher of the 
local high school, “these children have not grown 
far away from Nature to lose their love for her; if 
kept a few years longer away from Nature they 
would be more interested in a fire engine or street 
scene than in all the flowers you could show them.” 
And yet a bunch of lilacs carried thro the neighbor- 
hood on a recent Sunday really made more excite- 
ment than an engine running to a tire. A group of 
half grown girls a block away caught sight of 
them, and ran up, pleading for “just a blossom!” 
A gang of our roughest boys, apparently engrossed 
in play away down by the railway tracks, broke 
and ran like a pack of hounds, surrounded the 
writer and literally begged for “just one apiece,” 
and some for “one other for mother,” or for “ me 
aunt; she’s sick.” Even a man emerging from a 
saloon, beer mug in hand, politely asked if he, too, 
might have a flower. 

“Oan’r you take care of your own cousin,” re- 
provingly said a motherly little Italian girl to 
another, approaching her, as she vainly was trying 
to dry the tears of the aforesaid “cousin.” How 
much more reproachful it is to the children of the 
average poor family not to “take care of their 
own” than it is to the children in the average 
better-to-do family! 
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THE BROTHERS. 


Two brothers, dwelling in a distant land, 
Were housed apart, for one was of the court, 
tich, powerful, the other mean and poor. 

And so, one day, the elder came to stand 
Before his father and to make report 

Of what had chanced to him in all that land, 
And gifts to offer from bis growing store. 


** Where is my other son? ” a question born 
From out the silence, met his eager heart. 
**Am I my brother’s keeper?” he in scorn 
Made answer. And there came a stern * Thou art! ” 


Years passed. The elder brother slowly learned 
To help the younger in a hundred ways: 
Gave food for asking. warmed his dwelling place, 
And never from his own rich dwelling spurned 
The other’s rags. Then in the latter days, 
With secret hope of praises dearly earned, 
Once more he stood before his father’s face. 


** Where is my other son?”’ he heard again. 
** My father, all thy bidding I have done, 

Fed, clothed and taught him. What doth fail me then?” 
**Thou comest alone. Where is my other son? ” 


Long ages full of failure passed away; 
And as the bettered days went softly by, 
They shone at last upon a place where stood 
Two brothers, strong of heart and clear of eye. 
And one said to the other, “ lis the day 
When we must go together, thou and I, 
And tell our father of our mutual good.” 


But even then a voice between them fell: 
*“No need to seek me far as once thou didst, 
For since my two dear sons together dwell, 
Lo, I have come to tarry in their midst.” 
—Sarah C. Day. 





FRANK W. CROSSLEY. 


Death of a Rich Englishman Who Made His Home 
Among the Poor of Manchester—A Modern 
St. Francis and His Work. 

Not many Americans have understood what was 
involved of loss to the essential settlement move- 
ment in the death of Frank W. Crossley at his 
home, Star Hall, Ancoats, Manchester, England. 
He was a man of independent fortune who chose 
to live with the poor. He was anengineer of note, 
was identified with the manufacture and ingenious 
improvement of the famous Otto gas engines, and 
was known throughout the business circles of Eng- 
land. But his friends, and those with whom he 
chose his home, know him for better and higher 
things than those connected with his business. 
For he was a man to whom religion was not a set 
of opinions concerning the philosophy of life, but 
a real thing, vitally interwoven with every fibre of 
his being. Indeed, religion was life to him. His 
life was in an extraordinary degree devoted to the 
service of his fellow-men. He was exceedingly 
successful in his business, but throughout was 
utterly simple and self-denying in his personal 





habits, and his money was given to works which 
seemed to him to make for the betterment of men. 
But the step by which he became most marked in 
sthe public view was his determination, made many 
years ago, before the “settlement”? was heard of, 
to live among the poor. The story cannot be told 
better than in the words of an intimate friend, who 
wrote after his death to the Manchester Guardian: 


He searched carefully for the most needy district in 
Manchester, This he found in Ancoats, at that time much 
more neglected than it is to-day. There was an old music- 
hall called the Star, which he purchased, and upon the site 
of it and in the neighboring streets he built his mission hall 
and dwelling-house, and afterwards the row of houses used 
as training homes for missionaries. There he and his w.fe 
and family have made their home, laboring without — 
themselves for the spiritual, moral, and temporal welfare of 
the poor people round about. It was a very unusual course 
to take, and there was much wonder and some criticism 
among friends; but altogether apart from the success of the 
work in Ancoats—and there was success—an impression 
was created in the minds of many good people of the more 
conventional sort which is not likely soon to wear off. Here 
were people really “living the life.’ There could be no 
mistake about the fact of their sincerity and devotion; they 
had decided on a noble course of action, and no generous 
heart could attempt to belittle it. The Star Hall soon be- 
came the center of a movement for a higher and more con- 
sistent standard of Christian living, and its influence has 
by no means been confined to the inhabitants of the imme- 
diate neighborhood. 


Another friend, in describing his peculiar type 
of life, writes: 


An exalted enthusiasm of a noble kind was conspicuous 
in his whole bearing, was stamped on his face, and shone 
through all his life. It led him to take up positions and 
modes of action which many looked on as mere eccentrici- 
ties, but which all must recognize to have had the salt of 
utter self-oblivion and eager desire to help humanity in 
them. It would be difficult to estimate the value of the 
object-lesson which Mr. Crossley’s action, in fixing his home 
in the slums of Ancoats, has given to the class of the com- 
munity to which he belonged, as to the duty of the rich to 
care for and identify themselves with the submerged class. 
His princely generosity in giving money enriched the coffers 
of every movement in Manchester which aimed at social, 
moral, and religious advancement. But he gave more than 
his money—he gave himself. . . Those who knew him 
longest and best know how absolutely sincere, how utterly 
self-regardless, how gently affectionate, how unfalteringly 
brave in upholding and following duty he was, and how all 
the strength and beauty of his character were the direct 
outcome of the religious convictions which he himself felt to 
be the basis of his whole being. 





SERMONS ON SOCIAL TOPICS. 

Rev. Joseph H. Selden, of the First Congrega- 
tional church of Elgin, Ill., has been preaching on 
Sunday evenings recently, in connection with the 
meetings of the Men’s League of that church, a 
series of sermons on social topics. This is an out- 
line: 

“The Religious Aspect of the Problem of Social 
Reform.” Social consciousness characteristic of 
the present century. A new interpretation of “The 
Gospel of the Kingdom.” (2.) “The Fundamental 
Laws of Social Progress.” Society is an organism 
—its development, therefore, must be orderly. Fac- 
tors in social progress. (3.) “Special Hindrances 
in the Way of Social Progress.” Grievous injustice 
the outcome of the present industrial system. The 
prevalence of the spiritof Cain. (4.) “Some Prac- 
tical Suggestions.” 
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CONSCIENCE AND COMPETITION 





Jurisdiction of Ethical Over Economic 
Law. 


Labor’s Agency in Developing the Ethical Modifica- 
tion of the Competitive System—Eighth 
Labor Study. 





[BY PROFESSOR GRAHAM TAYLOR.] 


Conscience is surely, if slowly, establishing its 
sovereignty over competition, Ethics its jurisdiction 
over Economics. This, the historical student may 
affirm, is as trite as to say that civilization is 
advancing, but he will also have to admit that 
nothing retards its progress more than the still 
widely prevalent failure to recognize the fact. The 
ethical theorist, too, may truly maintain that men’s 
economic relations have never been beyond the 
realm of the moral law, but he also will look in 
vain for any general recognition of its supremacy 
over them, either in accepted theory or in actual 
facts. Such recognition has only begun to be 
invested from both economic theory and practice. 


ETHICAL INFLUENCE OF LABOR ON ECONOMICS, 


The forces which have achieved this crowning 
moral victory of the nineteenth century are two— 
the Labor Movement and the higher Christian 
Ethics. If the labor question has been the occasion 
or fulcrum, on which the whole economic life of 
man has been raised into the area of his moral 
sense, the distinctively Christian ethic, even if 
operating more obviously through the Labor Move- 
ment than through the ecclesiastical organization 
of the churches, has been the mighty lever to lift 
and leave itthere. The ethical influence of labor 
upon economic life and literature must be clearly 
seen before its struggle for equality before the law, 
or the radson d’ctre for the organization of the 
industrial classes into trades unions and class 
federation can be understood. 

THE APOTHEOSIS OF COMPETITION. 

Before these forces began to be recognized within 
the literary and scientific development of the com- 
petitive system of economics, competition was at 
first exalted above the sway of ethics into the 
unquestionable realm of religion. In “The Wealth 
of Nations,” that Book of Genesis in the scriptures 
of English orthodox economics, Adam Smith 
foisted the science upon the quietly assumed 
postulates. Under the sway of the single and great 
idea of individual liberty dominating and justifying 








the French Revolution, he simply made the liberty 
of equality supreme in economics, and the self- 
interest of the individual the sole dependence for 
securing and maintaining the common good of all. 
Malthus, the English clergyman, strangely oblivious 
of the fundamental Christianity he was ordained to 
preach, thus sought to give a theological foundation 
of this economic principle: 

“The great Author of nature, with the wisdom 
which is apparent in all his works, has made the 
passion of self-love beyond comparison stronger 
than benevolence. By this wise provision, the 
most ignorant are led to promote the general 
happiness, an end which they would have totally 
failed to attain, if the moving principle of their 
conduct had been benevolénce. Benevolence, 
indeed as the great and constant source of action, 
would require the most perfect knowledge of causes 
and effects, and therefore can only be the attribute 
of the Deity. In a being so short-sighted as man, 
it would lead into the grossest errors, and soon 
transform the fair and cultivated soil of civilized 
society into a dreary scene of want and confusion.” 
(Malthus, Essay, on Population, p. 492.) 


Ricardo, the “ Deuteronomist,” of this law, laid 
down competition, entirely apart from ethics or 
religion, as the Jaw of survival in nature. It was 
not a pure assumption, as has often been charged, 
but rather, as has better been said, was an attempt to 
derive the permanent principle of unrestricted 
competition from the transcient phenomena attend- 
ing the introduction of machinery and the factory 
system, the significance of which he was the first 
thinker to discern. 

It was at this point then, when competition had 
been enshrined within religious sanctions as the 
“wise provision” of Almighty God for insuring the 
common-welfare and social progress of the race, 
and had been exalted beyond mortal ken or reach 
as a “natural law,” that the Labor Movement 
restored both human consciousness and conscience 
as factors of the mighty problem. “It was the 
labor question,” writes Arnold Toynbee, “unsolved 
by that removal of restrictions which was all 
deductive political economy had to offer, that 
revived the method of observation. Political Eeon- 
omy was transformed by the working classes. The 
pressing desire to find a solution of problems 
which the abstract science treated as practically 
insoluble, drew the attention of economists to 
neglected facts.” 

FACTS TO THE CONTRARY. 

The first of the facts thus called to attention was 
that the idea that the common-good is promoted by 
self-interest, is an assumption and nota fact. For 
did not adulteration and dishonesty in manufactur- 
ing prove to be for self-interest of the few at the 
sacrifice of the many? Did not the resources 
upon which the many depend soon become “natural 
monopolies in the hands of the few.” 

A second fact soon became manifest; viz., that 
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the freedom of individual competition was lost in 
the inequality of the competitors, who were unable 
to compete on equal terms and thereby came to be 
less and less able to compete at all. Of the social 
ills resulting from competition under these in- 
equalities Prof. Francis Walker, wrote: 


“When it becomes unequal, when the ability of 
one industrial class to respond to the impulse of 
self-interest is seriously reduced by ignorance, 
poverty, or whatever cause, while the classes with 
which it is to divide the product of industry are 
active, alert, mobile, in a high degree, the most 
mischievous effects may be expected. . . . The 
tendency. is continually to aggravate the 
disadvantages from which any person or class may 
suffer. The fact of being worsted in one conflict is 
an ill preparative for another encounter. Every 
gain which one party makes at the expense of 
another furnishes the sinews of avar for further 
aggressions. Every loss whieh one person or class 
of persons sustains in the competitions of industry 
weakens the capacity for further resistance. This 
principle applies with increasing force as men 
sink in the industrial scale.” (The Wages Question, 
p. 163.) 


INSTINCTIVE EXEMPTIONS FROM COMPETITION. 


By the very instinct of self-preservation men 
have all along exempted their inner circles of asso- 
ciates from their social wreckage. The family 
circle has ever been safe, guarded by the principle 
of co-operation from the ravages of competition. 
The “village” enjoyed immunities to which the 
“market” of olden times was exposed. Tribe and 
nation knew exemptions unknown by the stranger 
orenemy. Even outside these precincts, sacred to 
brotherhood, other sanctities claimed protection. 
Custom and then law made men stop short of tak- 
ing life in dispossessing each other of coveted 
goods. Thenthe “body” of a person could no 
longer be seized or held for debt, and “habeas 
corpus” became an inalienable right. From open 
robbery, fraud, coercion, protection came to be 
generally afforded. The “right of possession” 
was compelled to give way to legal tenure. 


THE JUST PRICE. 


The natural restrictions thus imposed, as by the 
very instinct of self-preservation, upon that econ- 
omic force for which unrestricted freedom is 
demanded by the doctrinaire ladssez-fucre theorists 
were warrant enough for a more general challenge 
of its right to undisputed sway in wider circles. 
For public sentiment in medieval times sought to 
redeem even the “market” from the intolerable 
possibility of “ unrestricted competition.” By com- 
mon consent there was established the standard of 
the “just price,” from which our present license 
to “ drive the best bargain” and “sell in the dear- 
est market” isa most debasing retrogression. “The 
theory of the modern bargain,” declared Prof. J. 


( 


B. Clark, “ appears to be that of the medieval judi- 
cial combat,—let each do his worst and God will 
protect the right.” 


LEGAL INTERFERENCE. 

The revival of fixing this criterion of the market 
price by appeal to something other than competi- 
tion, is still further limiting the operation of that 
so-called, all-pervasive principle. Employing cap- 
ital was first to invoke legal interference with the 
unrestricted competition of labor for wages. The 
“Statute of Laborers” vigorously, though vainly, 
sought to interfere with the freedom of the labor 
market by prohibiting under heaviest penalty the 
receiving or giving of wages higher than the rate 
prevailing before the Black Death. Labor unions 
have more effectually interfered to prevent com- 
petition crowding down the wages of craft after 
craft below the life-line of a human “standard of 
living.” Public sentiment came to the rescue of 
the “‘ unequal competitors ” under the newly insti- 
tuted factory system, and by the factory legislation 
of the first half of the century not only emancipated 
the womanhood and childhood of the working 
classes from industrial and moral thraldom, but 
dealt the doctrine of Jadssez fuire its deadliest 
blow. 


COMPETITION THE DEATH OF TRADE TO CAPITAL. 


But it has been reserved to capital, simply in the 
exercise of its own instinct of self-preservation 
from the suicidal waste and warfare of this same 
“free competition,” not only practically to exempt 
whole industries from its operation, but to suggest 
thereby a possibility of the indefinite curtailment 
of its remaining sway. For however short-lived 
and ineffectual have been the efforts of combina- 
tions of capital and labor to abolish competition by 
monopoly, they have congededly effected the com- 
petitive system more than any other agency. For 
by reducing the number of competitors to “so few, 
so powerful, and so nearly equal” combatants, 
there has actually developed, not “a battle of 
giants, but a system of avowed neutralities and 
federation of giants,” so that an eminent econo- 
mist concludes: “The competitive action of an 
organized society, tends, within these limits, to 
self-annihilation.” 

NON-COMPETING GROUPS. 

These non-competing groups, of which organized 
labor afforded the first most conspicuous examples 
in industrial life, have multiplied in so many 
realms of the very highest human interests (e. g. in 
Art, Architecture, Literature, Education, Discov- 
ery, Science, Philanthropy and Religion), that they 
are forcing economists to admit the narrower 
restrictions being imposed on the competitive 
principle, the sufficiency of the co-operative and 
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even “communistic” motive to prompt and per- 
petuate the most priceless products of the race. 
Mixed as have been the economic results of the 


competitive system of industry with splendid ° 


achievements and dire disasters, with a progress in 
which all have shared much, fewer have reaped 
hitherto unheard of wealth, and an ever-increasing 
multitude have suffered a poverty such as only the 
civilization of this system knows; its effects upon 
morals have been insidiously and fundamentally, 
if not wholly, evil. 
(To be continued). 


{ Prof. Taylor’s next ‘Study ”’ considers some of the ** Casu- 
istry of Competition,’ illustrating good men’s efforts to 
excuse or to escape the “moral dualism” which the 
competitive system makes inevitable}. 
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A SETTLEMENT STORY.* 


One of the most interesting of recent books, from 
a settlement point of view, is the story entitled “In 
His Steps,” by Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, of Topeka, 
Kan. It hasbeen running for some months in in- 
stalments in the columns of the Chicago Adounce, 
and has attracted no small attention. 

The story is one of réal interest, and in some 
portions it is fairly to be described as powerful. 
Its narrative hinges upon the taking of a pledge 
by a number of the members of a church to sub- 
mit all their actions and decisions to the question, 
“ What would Jesus do?” and into the lives of 
several classes of persons the author pursues this 
question. He has the fiction-writer’s advantage of 
being able to shape consequences to suit himself, 
and he has availed himself of it fully. It impresses 
us as distinctly a weakness in the story that the 
tremendous revolution of thought and action in the 
characters led in so few cases to actual and per- 
manent worldly loss, a result surely inevitable in 
practical life. The question, “ What would Jesus 
do?” applied to any life, and especially to any busi- 
ness, most particularly a daily newspaper as in Mr. 
Sheldon’s story, must of necessity force some 
searching queries as to common methods, and the 
fact that the suppositious editorial policy of Jesus 
would certainly mean financial ruin is granted by 
the author when he brings in one of the pledged 
church members to endow the paper with her 
hitherto selfishly-spent fortune. Mr. Sheldon does 
not broach the question of the origin of that for- 
tune or of whether Jesus would approve the use 


*In His Steps—** What Would Jesus Do?” By Charles 
M. Sheldon, author of ** The Crucifixion of Philip Strong,” 
ete., A Story. Chicago, The Advance Publishing Co., 215 
Madison St, Cloth, 282 pp. 8vo, paper, 25 cents, 





for any purpose whatever of the income of Sugar or 
Oil Trust certificates, for instance, or of some less 
notorious investments, whose continued dividends 
are assured by no less questionable and unchristian 
methods. 

But it would be ungracious to criticise closely 
the probability of details in a story so instinct with 
high purpose, so intense with earnestness and sin- 
cerity. It impresses after all the main truth, that 
the test of Jesus would and always does revolu- 
tionize motive, method and result, and transfigure 
the world with the light of love and righteousness. 

The story leads finally to the establishment by 
two consecrated ministers of a social settlement in 
the slums of Chicago. So far as its reference to 
the social settlement is concerned, it is quite 
natural that its touch upon the fundamental prob- 
lems of settlement life should be cursory, frag- 
mentaty, and in some degree unsatisfactory. Mr. 
Sheldon is a believer in the settlement movement, 
and has spent some time in residence at Chicago 
Commons. The necessities of his narrative com- 
pelled some straining after effect and some rather 
arbitrary suiting of conditions to the desired re- 
sults. The story shows, however, with clearness 
what Mr. Sheldon, in both his pastorate and his 
settlement residence, has discovered: That social 
problems and sin-problems, which after all are the 
same thing, are not to be solved by cheap and per- 
functory talk and machine methods, but by Christ’s 
costly process of love-filled life, by the consecra- 
tion of the whole of a man to the unreserving serv- 
ice of God thro fellow-men. The settlement is no 
patented method of doing this easily. It is simply 
a way and an opportunity which has thus far 
been fraught with blessing. It must be infinitely 
varied as the needs and circumstances of men are 
infinitely varied. This story exhibits some of these 
variations in a most interesting and inspiring way. 
(Chicago: The Advance Publishing Co. Cloth, $1; 
paper, 25 cents.) JoFUG. 





A MONTREAL SLUM STUDY.* 





Useful, not alone for itself, but also as an indi- 
cation of what may be done in the way of local 
study of conditions in any place, is Herbert Ames 
Brown’s careful work on “The City Below the 
Hill.” It is an examination of certain conditions 
in a crowded and destitute section of Montreal, 
made on the basis of a house-to-house canvass in 
the fall and winter of 1896. It is intended to cover 
and represent a fairly typical section of “ indus- 
trial” Montreal, and eovkrs these topics more or 
less thoroughly; Employment, where furnished 
and to what extent; composition of the typical 


* The City Below the Hill. A Sociological Study of a 
Portion of the City of Montreal, Canada. By Herbert Brown 
Ames, B.A. The Bishop Eng. & Pr. Co. Flexible boards, 
8v0, 72 pp., table and 10 maps, 
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family, family incomes and workers’ wages, homes 
of the industrial class, comparative rentals, density 
of population and overcrowding houses, the poor 
of the * West End,” the death-rate and some of its 
lessons, nationalities, their location and distribu- 
tion. The object of the book is to interest those 
more fortunate who are willing to help, and to 
demonstrate that proper reforms in the material 
surroundings of that part of Montreal can be un- 
dertaken on a basis of “ Philanthropy and five per 
cent.” This book will be one of the text-books in 
minor social statistics. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


{NOTE.—The editor reserves the right to regard acknowl- 
edgment in this column as sufficient notice of any litera- 
ture received. More extended notice will be given of 
the more important or more valuable works ina later 
issue. ] 


“Stray Thoughts for Mothers and Teachers,” by 
Lucy H. M. Soulsby. New editon. New York, 
London, and Bombay, 1897. Longmans, Green & 
Co. Cloth, 8vo, $1.00. 


“In His Steps,” (a social settlement story), by 
Charles M. Sheldon. Chicago, 1897. Advance 
Publishing Co., 215 Madison street. vo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 25 cents. 


“The City Below the Hill,” a sociological study 
of a portion of the city of Montreal, Canada. By 
Herbert Brown Ames, B. A., Montreal, the Bishop 
Engraving and Printing Co., 169 St. James street. 
Boards, 8vo, 72 pages and 10 maps. 


“History of the Chicago Gas Companies.” 
Extracts from the forthcoming repoit of the 
Ilinois Bureau of Labor Statistics, George A. 
Schilling, secretary of the Bureau. Selected by 
Professor E. W. Bemis. 


“Round-up for 1897” of the Free Bath and 
Sanitary League onthe free public baths of Chicago. 
Paper, 63 pages, 8vo. Published by Dr. Gertrude 
G. Wellington, president, and J. Van Allen, secre- 
tary of the league. Illustrated. 


“The Anatomy of Misery—Plain Lectures on 
Economics,” and “From Bondage to Brotherhood— 
A Message tothe Workers,” by John C. Kenworthy. 
London. First, published by William Reeves, and 
the Brotherhood Publishing Co., second by Walter 
Scott, Ltd. Paper, 12mo, 98 pp. and 141 pp., 
respectively. 


Report of the Bureau of Statistics of New 
Jersey, 1896. 


“ The Gospel in Brief,” by Leo Tolstoy. Croydon, 
England, the Brotherhcod Publishing Co., Loudon, 
Walter Scott, Ltd. 


“Fabian Essays in Socialism,” and “Fabian 
Tracts,” 1884-96, London, The Fabian Society, 276 
Strand, W. C. ° 

“New Moral World Series,” edited by Arthur 
Baker, M. A., Nos. 1 and 2.—“ Shakers and Shaker- 
ism,” und “A Plea for Communism,” both by the 
editor. Pamphlets, 30 and 23 pp., respectively. 


Tolstoy: His Teaching and Influence in Eng- 
land, by John C. Kenworthy. Brotherhood Pub- 
lishing Company, Croydon, Eng. 


BUREAU OF 
SETTLEMENTS 


UNDER 
THE DIRECTION OF 


THE 
CoMMONS 
PURPOSES 


To collect, disburse and publish bibliog- 
raphy and other historical data and general 
information concerning the world-wide Set- 
tlement Movement. 

To facilitate helpful communication between 
Settlements. 

To be of all possible service to people living 
and working on the basis of the Settlement 
Idea. 


WANTED, THEREFORE, 


Prompt Information as to the foundation 
of new Settlements, or the existence of old 
ones not well known. Better that we should 
duplicate information than not to have it 
at all. 


Copies (several when possible), of all 
reports, circulars, and other printed matter, 
however apparently trivial, including tickets, 
programs and all other transient material, 
issued by or concerning avy Settlement. 
Complete files of all such matter are urgently 
desired. ; 


References to, and if possible copies of, all 
periodical, newspaper, magazine or review 
articles, or allusions, however scant, in 
books or pamphlets, with referenve to the 
Settlement Movement or to any Settlement. 
These references should always give minute 
particulars as to the name of the publica- 
tion, date, author if possible, ete. 


In short, we desire to have on hand and to 
keep complete, material suggesting the en=- 
tire history of each and every Settle- 
ment. 


All head-workers and secretaries of Settle- 
ments in all Countries are urged to co- 
operate. ' 


NOTE.—The following Settlement Literature 
may now be obtained through the Bureau: 

“Social Settlements and the Labor Question 
(Reprint from tle proceedings of the 23d National 
Conference of Charities and Correction). Single cop- 
ies, 10 cents, three for 25 cents, postpaid. 

Bibliography of College, Social and University 
Settlements, published by the College Settlements 
Association. Free on receipt of 2 cents postage. 

Chicago Commons Leaflets No, 1, Foreign Mis- 
sions at Home.” Free on receipt of 2 cents postage. 


Material for and inquiries concerning the 
Bureau sbould be addressed to 


Editor of THE COMMONS, 
140 North Union St., Chicago, lll., U.S.A. 
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